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Iu this Tssue- 


LIBERATION’S EDITORIAL STATEMENT of pur- 
pose (“Tract for the Times”, March, 1956) commits us 
not only to “fresh thinking” but to “action now”. This 
month, when press time came around, one of our four 
editors was in Honolulu, attending the trial of the 
Golden Rule crew; a second was in Helsinki, one of 
five Americans who tried unsuccessfully to enter the 
Soviet Union to protest war preparations in that country; 
and a third was one of a group of pacifists (including 
our business manager) who staged a week-long fast and 
sit-in at the Atomic Energy Commission building in 
Germantown, Maryland. As a result, you have received 
your copy of LIBERATION later than usual. Please accept 
our apologies. We plan to carry accounts of these and 
related activities in future issues. 


During and after World War II], DWIGHT MAC- 
DONALD edited and published, and was the chief con- 
tributor to, an excellent radical magazine called politics. 
In recent years, most of his writing has appeared in 
The New Yorker and Encounter. His latest book Mem- 
oirs of a Revolutionist was published last year by Farrar, 





Straus and Cudahy. Macdonald’s lengthy essay on polit. 
ical philosophy The Root Is Man is available from 
LIBERATION at a dollar a copy. “Why I Am Not a Social. 
ist” is the transcript of an address given at the recent 
annual dinner of the League for Mutual Aid. 


NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE is spending one year in the 
United States on leave from his post as professor of 
human geography at the University of Calcutta. At 
the time of the Hindu-Moslem communal ricting in 
Bengal, he was personal secretary to Gandhi. 


MAURICE FRIEDMAN. who is on the faculty of 
Sarah Lawrence College, is an, authority on the worl: of 
Martin Buber. He has taught at Ohio State University 
and the New School for Social Research. 


JAMES J. MARTIN is the author of Man Against 
the State. 


The photographs in this issue are the work of 
MICHAEL CIAVOLINO, a free-lance photographer wha 
is a friend and neighbor of the Universal Citizens Com. 
munity at St. Francis Acres, Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 
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Is there a pacifist revival going 
on today? Many signs would indicate 
that there is: the outpourings ot 
thousands in protest against nuclear 
tests in Great Britain and Western 
Germany, the unexpected support 
given in the U. S. to the voyage of 
the Golden Rule and to the Walk for 
Peace, the work of the SANE Com- 
mittee Against Nuclear Weapons, the 
protest actions taken by scientists 
here and in Europe. These are some 
of the indications that the rigid at- 
titudes and thought-patterns of the 
last ten years are beginning to give 
way and the pacifist alternative is 
beginning to be recognized as rel- 
evant. 

What are the causes which may be 
bringing about such a change? Cer- 
tainly the appearance of Sputnik has 
jolted many people and made them 
take a more realistic look at the world 
situation. The prospect of nothing 
but a stepped-up space race growing 
more and more fiercely competitive 
is not altogether happy, especially 
for those who are already tired of ten 
years of crisis and tension. The re- 
cession and the threat of worse to 
come has been sobering and has made 
many wonder whether we have not 
been overreaching ourselves and cre- 
ating a situation in which war will 
eventually become inevitable. 

But something deeper than this 
has been building up for a long time, 
particularly since the advent of 
atomic weapons. This is a sense of 
frustration and discouragement with 
the arms race, and with American 
foreign policy. There is a feeling 
that something is missing in it, that 
there is no hope in it. The present 
American policy is beginning to seem 
dull and empty; “unimaginative” 
is a word frequently applied to it. 
More and more of the same stirs no 
enthusiasm or optimism in a people 
traditionally given to optimism. Our 
policy has been satiated with power- 
thinking to the point of cynicism. 
Military leaders in Washington have 
been aware of the potential threat of 
what they call the gullibility of Amer- 
ican people. They have been afraid 
of an outburst of peace sentiment 
and have tried to meet it by keeping 
people more than usually in the dark. 
Hence, few Americans know exactly 
the extent of our overseas bases, the 
nature of our atomic stockpiles or 
weaponry, the extent of our commit- 
ments to foreign allies or the true 
facts about civil defense. When the 
reaction against this policy does 
come, it may be all the stronger for 
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these long years of extra secrecy and 
suppression of facts. 

Two other factors in the present 
situation must be noted. One is the 
bankruptcy of liberalism, which quib- 
bles with minor aspects of American 
policy, but accepts the broad outlines 
of the arms race. Liberal journals 
content themselves with wanting to 
replace Dulles with Stevenson, who 
in most respects would continue the 
same policy. American liberals in 
this century have been, if anything, 
more warlike than conservatives. 
There is no genuine opposition move- 
ment in this country because there is 
no mass-supported group which on 
the crucial issue of the day—war or 
peace—has come out 100% against 
militarism. Liberals have been look- 
ing around for a cause, for something 
which will define their position again. 
They will not find it until they make 
an unequivocal stand for peace. Some 
of them may be beginning slowly to 
realize this, 

A second factor is the collapse of 
any illusions about the Soviet Union, 
brought about by the Khrushchev 
revelations about Stalin and by the 
Eastern European uprisings. Those 
who may have looked to the Soviet 
Union for leadership for the most 
part now realize that leadership will 
have to be found elsewhere—in other 
words, that it will have to be created. 
A case in point is the relatively small 
reaction in the U. S. to the Soviet 
announcement of the suspension of 
nuclear tests. Twenty years ago, this 
would have been hailed by fellow 
travellers and “innocent liberals” as 
a great step toward peace; today, it 
is regarded as largely another move 
in the power political struggle. The 
removal of illusions here also helps 
to pave the way for a genuine peace 
movement. 

The result of all these changes is 
that on a number of fronts absence of 
commitment and hope has created a 
spiritual vacuum. What has pacifism 
to say in such a moment of oppor- 
tunity? 

There is a tendency to look upon 
the pacifist point of view as largely 
negative —a_ well-meaning _ protest 
against the horrors of another war. 
The New York Times, for example, 
editorially links the word “pacifist” 
with the word “sentimental” and 
comments: “The sentimental pacifist 
commands one’s sympathy, but the 
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sympathy is for his heart, not for his 
brain.” This view implies that 
pacifists have not really thought 
through their position, that it will not 
stand hard-headed intellectual inspec- 
tion, and that it is not a realistic 
alternative. Many hard-boiled rad- 
icals—socialists and revolutionaries—- 
share this opinion that pacifists are 
sentimental believers in the goodness 
of man, who cannot face the ugly 
facts of human evil and the struggle 
for survival. Hence, pacifism is dis- 
missed as amounting to a weak capit- 
ulation to the forces of totalitarian- 
ism—a proposal that we simply “re- 
fuse to fight” and allow those who 
have no such scruples to dominate the 
world. 

If this were the pacifist position, 
it would indeed not be a strong one. 
It would be a counsel of defeat and 
despair. It would go against every 
human instinct to oppose tyranny and 
authoritarianism. 

But pacifism is not primarily neg- 
ative. The immeasurable superior- 
ity of pacifism comes not from the 
pacifist horror of war, but from the 
fact that in the present world situa- 
tion pacifists have located the real 
problem. The real struggle today is 
the struggle for the hearts and wills 
of men. Pacifists understand that the 
basic issue is not primarily a mili- 
tary one. The real war is an inner 
war; it is a spiritual struggle. Ii 
we cannot defeat totalitarianism in 
the human soul, it will not make any 
difference at all what happens in the 
outer power struggle. 

The closest our military leaders 
seem to get to understanding this 
is in their conception of the impor- 
tance of “propaganda”. But victory 
in this realm cannot be faked. Either 
we can capture the emotional loyal- 
ties of people or we cannot. For a 
long time the inner tide has been 
running against the Western world. 
(It is probably an obscure perception 
of this that has made our diplomats 
often seem to feel themselves so 
frustrated. They haven’t really un- 
derstood the inner appeal of what 
they had to struggle against, or on 
what level they had to struggle against 
it.) Unless the democratic world can 
establish its moral ascendancy over 
totalitarianism (and it will require 
a transformation of the thinking of 
the democratic world to do this), it 
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I BEGAN politics magazine as a revolutionary 
Marxist. I ended five years later as an anarchist and 
pacifist. There were two reasons for this, one of them 
being my own natural temperament, which is rather in- 
dividualistic, and during my ten-year apprenticeship in 
the Marxist movement, both in the Trotskyites and in 
Partisan Review, this temperament was more or less 
under wraps. I could finally come out as I felt only 
when I had my own magazine. The second reason, of 
course, is the atomic bomb in 1945, which seemed to me 
to throw into question the whole Marxist conception of 
socialism as the great crown of scientific progress. The 
reasons why we became socialists in that period—the 
Thirties—is, I think, obvious. We became socialists 
essentially because the American economy was working 
extremely badly, there was a great deal of suffering and 
injustice, and even after the New Deal began, this was 
not remedied. In fact, most of my contributions to the 
Trotskyist press were really articles attacking Roosevelt 
and the liberals and the New Deal—attacking therm 
from the point of view that they were not doing what 
they pretended to do. They were not making the dis- 
tribution of wealth more just or equal in this country. 
These were the reasons we became socialists and re- 
mained socialists through the Thirties, because, if you 
remember, the economic and unemployment problems 
were not solved by the New Deal at all. They were only 
solved by the advent of the numerous war orders in 1940. 
There was the 1937 recession in the middle of the New 
Deal, and at no time between 1934 and 1940, I think, 
did the number of unemployed become less than six or 
seven million. So from our point of view, it seemed 
obvious that socialism was the answer. And, of course, 
when the war began there was an even greater reason 
for being a socialist, which was that we opposed the war 
as an imperialist war—and we were right in that, it 
was an imperialist war. And we had the hope that 
at the end of the war as a result of the breakdown 
of society and the overthrow of governments during 
the war, we had the perspective of a world-wide 
This, did not 


But anyway, that’s the reason we were 


proletarian revolution. of course, 
take place. 
socialists at that time. Finally, to conclude this personal 
part of it, around 1950 I lost my faith in pacifism, at 
least as a political program. I would still call myself a 
pacifist fellow-traveler—I’m sympathetic to pacifism in 
just the way that fellow-travelers are to Communism, 
but I’m certainly not active at all in the movement. 


I lost faith in it because I couldn’t solve a very simple 
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problem that was posed in 1950—namely, the problem 
of the Soviet blockade of Berlin. The problem was: 
what should be your attitude toward the continued allied 
occupation of Berlin? As a pacifist you can’t believe 
in armies. And so, naturally, you should say that the 
American, the British, the French and Russian soldiers 
have no right to be in Berlin, and should leave Berlin. 
If they had left, though, this would have meant turning 
over Berlin to the Russians and turning over two million 
people or so to the Russians. The two million people 
in Berlin had indicated time and time again that they 
—at least the ones in the Western zone—were very 
strongly opposed to the Russians and didn’t want to 
be turned over to them, and that this would be a be- 
trayal; That seems to me to be a sort of dilemma. | 
felt you couldn’t possibly let the Russians into Berlin, 
and I was in favor of the Berlin air-lift, which was con- 
ducted, after all, by the United States Air Force, an 
institution which a pacifist would do everything pos- 
sible to sabotage (not really sabotage—that’s just in 
fun, but to sign A. J. Muste petitions against—that 
sort of thing. All dignified, not sabotage). Anyway. I 
lost my faith in pacifism and furthermore (and _ this 
has happened gradually) since then I’ve really lost 
my interest in politics and in economics, for the simple 
reason that I don’t see very much that can be done in 
these fields now. I don’t see any possibility of action 
here. And so I must say I don’t spend much time in 
worrying about world politics or economic problems. 
Now about socialism and why I am no longer a social- 
ist. Let me give the general reasons. First of all, a 
definition—what is socialism? The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary says that socialism is “the principle that in- 
dividual freedom should be completely subordinated to 
interests of community with any deductions that may 
correctly or incorrectly be drawn from it, e. g. substitu- 
tion of cooperative for competitive production, national 
ownership of land and capital, state distribution of 
produce, free education, and freedom of children and 
abolition of inheritance”. Now I think this definition 
is a little one-sided. So now we turn to the American 
College Dictionary, which gives a more neutral defini- 
tion: “a theory or system of social organization which 
advocates the vesting of the ownership and control of 
the means of production, capital, land, etc., in the coni- 
munity as a whole.” That seems to me to be a reason- 
able definition. Now this definition, as you know, is 
limited to economics. I think Marx would have, in gen- 
eral, agreed to it. Now the odd thing is that the aboli- 
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tion of private property—at least in the places it’s hap- 
pened today—has not had the effect that Marx expected, 
namely, a progress towards greater individual freedom, 
but exactly the contrary. In fact, the formulation of 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary, one-sided though it is. 
is an accurate definition of socialism in fact although 
not in theory. This is actually what has happened; the 
individual’s freedom is completely subordinated to the 
interests of the community (although | would say not 
to community). What a hundred years ago seemed to 
Marx and other socialist thinkers a great obstacle to 
human progress—namely, the class rule of the bourgeois- 
ie, which was based on the sanctity of private property 
—has either been swept away completely, as in Com- 
munist countries, or has been modified in a socialist 
direction, as in the rest of the world. But the result 
has been, in the Communist countries, a much worse 
state of affairs than before. In the rest of the world, 
the result has been, I think, a certain amount of im- 
provement but nothing very utopian, nothing very 
sensational. Certainly nothing that Marx and the other 
socialists, and ourselves in the Thirties, would have 
really recognized as being worth a great effort to achieve. 
So I think that the crux of our political problem today 
is not the question of private property. In fact, I think 
the collectivization of property actually makes it easier 
for the totalitarian to rule. An example is Stalin’s 
forced collectivization program in the early Thirties. 
The reason that he wanted to get all the peasants into 
collective farms wes not in order to increase production 
(because it had the opposite effect, and he must have 
known it would have the opposite effect. Livestock, as 
far as I know, still has not recovered to the 1930 level 
in Soviet Russia—they still have less pigs and cows and 
horses in Russia today than they did in 1930. The 
reason was this insane, forced, collectivization program). 
The reason is that he needed this politically in order to 
break the peasants as a possible source of opposition 
to his rule. Private property has a good aspect—it gives 
the individual a basis from which to fight the state, 
which in my opinion is the great problem today. The 
peasants had this base as long as they weren’t in col- 
lective farms. If you notice, there is a recent decision 
by Khrushchev to abolish the system of central tractor 
stations, which was another little gimmick Stalin evolved 
for controlling the peasants, giving the central regime 
greater control over the individual farm (even the in- 
dividual collective farm). And why has this been abol- 
ished? Because it is a much less efficient way to use 
Stalin 


wasn’t interested in crops. He was interested in political 


tractors—it produces less wheat, less crops. 


control. Khrushchev, however, is a somewhat milder 
character and more interested in production; so he 
has abolished these tractor stations. The point is that 


the growing power of the central state, and not private 
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property, is the real problem today. In Germany, for 
instance, in 1938, the point at which Germany became 
a totalitarian country after having been a capitalist 
country was when Hitler dismissed Shacht, the rep- 
resentative of the big business men, and instituted the 
first five-year plan with Goering in charge of it. In 
other words, it is precisely the abolishing of the bour- 
geoisie’s control over production which makes possible 
a real totalitarian regime. 

I have a few unpleasant remarks to make about the 
working class—I’ll just make them very briefly—not 
the working class really, but rather the trade unions. 
Marx and other socialists always looked to the unions, 
the working class, as the people who were going to lead 
the way to socialism. This hasn’t worked out, either 
economically or politically. Economically, it is hardly 
worth talking about. Marx and Engels had the most 
naive idea that trade unions were in some way or other 
going to develop into broad institutions for the economic 
emancipation of the working class. Nothing of the kind 
has happened. What has actually happened is that the 
modern union—the kind that we have in this country 
in the great C. I. O. mass-industry unions—is a bureau- 
cratized mass organization, which simply extends the 
patterns of society into the working class and has very 
little significance as an expression of specifically work- 
ing-class consciousness or interest. It’s just another 
interest group, using the word “interest” in a very nar- 
row sense. It fights for the economic interest, but it 
certainly doesn’t do anything to make the workers more 
class conscious or more interested in socialism. Polit- 
ically, also, it is hardly even worth talking about. The 
obvious fact is that the proletarian revolution hasn’t 
happened anywhere. The only places we’ve had revolu- 
tions have been backward countries like Russia and 
China. In the advanced countries like Germany and 
England, we’ve seen on the contrary the development 
of very conservative labor parties, whose last possible 
wish is to make the revolution. In this country for the 





last forty years, socialism has been an “as if” move- 
ment. We middle-class intellectuals, who are, after al, 
its main body of adherents, have generally behaved 
“as if” our movement were a historical reality. But 
it hasn’t been anything of the sort since 1918. There's 
been an enormous change since the First World War. 
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Before the First World War, we had real mass move- 
niénts of a radical socialist nature: the I. W. W., which 
was anarchist, the Knights of Labor, which had very 
radical, if not socialist, views and of course the great 
Socialist Party of Debs. In 1910 the Socialist Party had 
fifty-eight thousand dues paying members, twenty-nine 
English and twenty-two foreign-language weeklies and 
three English dailies. By 1912 the party had one hundred 
and twenty-six thousand members. The United Mine 
Workers was controlled by the Socialists, and they almost 
defeated Gompers for the presidency of the A. F. L. in 
1912. In 1913, Walter Lippmann was not only a Socialist, 
but a left-wing Socialist, and he protested against the 
Party’s expelling “Big Bill’ Haywood. Gompers and 
his associates who founded the A. F. L. were all Marx- 
ists. If you read Gompers’ autobiography, a fascinating 
book, by the way, you will find that he dedicates it to 
somebody named Ferdinand Lorrel, whom he calls the 
mental guide to “many of my early struggles”. He had 
asked Lorrel for something fundamental on which to 
base the movement; Lorrel had given him the Com- 
munist Manifesto, and Gompers says “that document 
brought me an interpretation of much that before had 
been only inarticulate feeling.” The preamble of the 
constitution which, until the merger, the A. F. L. still 
had, was written by Gompers. It begins with a distinct 
echo of the Communist Manifesto: “A struggle is going 
on in all the nations of the civilized world between the 
oppressors and the oppressed, the capitalists and the 
laborer”. Compare this with the preamble to the con- 
stitution of the United Automobile Workers, that great 
progressive union of Walter Reuther, that great radical 
and socialist (ex-socialist, I should say). This begins 
with an actual reproduction of the Declaration of In- 
dependence—‘Self evident truths, life, liberty, pursuit 
of happiness...” and all that kind of business; but 
even this is too strong for them. They include the 
statement about governments deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, but they omit the 
rest of the sentence, which declares that people have 
a right to overthrow a government if they don’t like it. 
If you look at the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, 
you can see that the New Deal (another great progres- 
sive organization) did the same thing with the Jeffer- 
son Memorial. They have put in the first part, but not 
the part about having the right to overthrow the govern- 
ment. But the Auto Workers go even further than the 
New Deal did on the Jefferson Memorial. They sub- 
stitute the following phrase: “Within the orderly pro- 
cess of such government lies the hope of the worker” 
What could be more obvious? 

The action of the working class on the awkward ques- 
tion of the making of the atomic homb was certainly 
very disappointing to us pacifists. About one hundred 
and fifty thousand proletarians in this country worked 
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on the Manhattan Project, which made the bomb. When 
they discovered what they had made, did they boo? 
Did they hiss? No. They clapped, they cheered, they 
thought it was terrific. The petty bourgeois scientists 
who also helped to make the bomb have expressed 
many doubts about this; in fact, a number of them 
have come out and said they were wrong. There have 
been all kinds of movements among scientists saying 
they will never make any such thing again. Lots of 
scientists have withdrawn from this field of employment 
so that they will not have to work on this kind of thing, 
Have the workers done anything of this kind? Of course 
not. On the contrary, in 1946 when I was connected 
with the War Resisters League, we had the idea of 
picketing the Oak Ridge atomic plant, and we were 
heavily discouraged by all the working-class, trade-union 
leadership there. They said, “Lay off, we don’t want to 
have to break up your picket line, but if you do picket 
we will. This is dollars and cents. We have children 
and we have to live.” 


Bakunin’s “Peculiar Theory” 


To conclude on a somewhat more positive note, | 
want to say a few words in favor of anarchism, which 
is the only positive thing I can say now. Engels wrote 
a letter in 1872. He said, “Bakunin has a peculiar theory 
—the chief point is that he does not regard capital 
and therefore the class contradiction between capitalists 
and wage earners as the main evil to be abolished. 
Instead he thinks it is above all the State which must be 
done away with, and then capitalism will go to hell 
of itself. We on the contrary say, ‘do away with capital, 
the appropriation of the whole means of production 
in the hands of a few, and the state will fall away of 
itself’. The difference is an essential one.” It is indeed 
an essential one, and I think Bakunin’s “peculiar theory”, 
looking at it from today, was right. As I have said, the 
more that property in Russia was collectivized, the 
stronger grew the State. The great period—the golden 
period in the Kussian Revolution—was in the N. E. P. 
period, that terribly “corrupt compromise” with the 
bourgeoisie. When they retreated as a result of the 
Kronstadt Rebellion between 1923 and 1929, when 
they allowed a certain amount of private enterprise to 
flourish, when they didn’t force the peasants into col- 
lectives, arts flourished, and people in Russia now look 
back on that as a great time, when they really had a 
good life. Of course, by 1929 Stalin had sent Trotsky 
into exile and then, with one of those amazing, ironic 
turns of history (as if history were written by a very 
bad playwright), he took over Trotsky’s program, his 
“left” program. (Trotsky thought that Stalin was going 
to make N. E. P. even stronger and that he was going 
to take over Bakunin’s “right-wing” program.) The 
first two principles of this program were: (1) indus 
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trialization and (2) collectivization of agriculture. All 
Trotsky could say was that Stalin was doing it a little 
too fast; but this was pretty feeble. 

Now you all know what anarchism means—it means 
(to me at least) a lack of belief in all forms of authority 
imposed by force. And a belief in the right and the 
ability of the individual to decide anything that is 
important to him by his own free choice in voluntary 
cooperation with other people. The word “anarchist” 


“an” meaning “without”, “ 





comes from the Greek arch. 
ist” meaning “leader”, and the Oxford dictionary again 
gives a wonderful definition of it: “One who admits of 
no ruling power, one who upsets civil power, absence 
of government, a state of lawlessness due to the absence 
or inefficiency of the supreme power, political disorder.” 
Now this definition is absurd. This is the cartoonist’s 
definition of anarchy, as being something which means 
disorder. It dcesn’t mean this at all. 


Creeping Anarchism 

If you did have tomorrow, suddenly, anarchy in the 
sense of all laws and all policemen being abolished 
overnight, by a magic ray or something, of course you 
would have disorder. But obviously this isn’t what is 
meant; these processes take a long time; you gradually 
build up from groups of people who assert themselves 
against control, but in cooperation with other people, 
and you have cadres of people who will carry on if it 
ever happens. I’m not so sure it’s going to happen. 
Actually, a great many things right now are carried on 
independently of the state: one’s family relations, trade 
unions, chambers of commerce, and all kinds of things 
are carried on without any state control or state power. 
Kropotkin says, “Harmony is obtained not by submission 
to law, by obedience to authority, but by free agreement 
between the various groups, territorial and professional, 
freely constituted for the sake of production and con- 
sumption, and also for the satisfaction of the infinite 
variety of needs and aspirations of a civilized being.” 
In other words, anarchists believe that this is a higher 
kind of order, more creative, enjoyable and productive, 
than the order you get by imposing force. The last 
important anarchist group in this country was the 
I. W. W., which, of course, is next to nothing anymore. 
There is only one interesting sign of anarchist thought 
in this country on a mass scale, and that is the fact 
that so very few people vote in elections. I’m always 
delighted to see that, as in the last Presidential election, 
if they get over half the people out to vote it is con- 
sidered very good. This is very pleasing to me. All the 
liberals say this is so awful, no civic spirit, etc., but I 
think it shows people have perfectly good sense. Why 
should they bother to register their vote in these kinds 
of elections? 

Let me conclude by reading the best footnote I ever 
wrote, which was in Encounter. I think that often the 
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most interesting parts of a writer’s work, or at least 
of a good writer’s work, are his footnotes; at least, 
I’m very fond of footnotes. Anyway, I wrote one recently 
which I think is a rather good summary of the whole 
position as far as anarchism in this country is concerned. 


I think it’s odd that anarchism never took any rovt 
in the Thirties when we were all looking for some way 
out, and I myself never even came into contact with an 
anarchist, had no interest in anarchism, and became a 
Marxist—very much against my whole temperament. 
And this is odd for several reasons. First of all the: 
American temperament is rather individualistic, and 
lawless, even, and, secondly, we do have an anarchist 
tradition from Benjamin Tucker up to the Wobblies, 
and thirdly, anarchism gives a much better answer to 
our real problem than Marxism does because our real 
problem, as I have said, is the encroachment of the 
state. Marxism is revolutionary only about private 
property, which isn’t a real issue anymore, and is very 
reactionary on the function of the state, but of course 
this also explains the popularity of Marxism becaus: 
while the centralized state is our chief danger, it is also 
necessary to the operation of a mass society based on 
large scale industry. So therefore Marxism is practical 
since it fits into the status quo, as in Soviet Russia, 
while anarchism is impracticable because it threatens it. 
And for Marxism I suppose you can generally substitute 
socialism. The revolutionary alternative to the status 
quo today is not collectivized property administered by 
a workers’ state but some kind of anarchist decentraliza- 
tion that will break up mass society into small commu- 
nities where individuals can live together as variegated 
human beings instead of as impersonal units in a mass 
slum. The shallowness of the New Deal and the British 
Labor Party regime is shown by their failure to im- 
prove anything important in people’s lives—their actual 
relationships on the job, the way they spend their leisure, 
their child-rearing, sex, art, all these kinds of things. 

The last sentence, by the way, has been more picked on 
by reviewers than any other sentence in my book. (It 
was reprinted in Memoirs of a Revolutionist.) And 
I think it is rather significant that they all think this 
is a ridiculous criticism of the New Deal and the British 
Labor Party. I don’t see why it is; I think it is a very 
fundamental criticism. It’s only a ridiculous criticism 
if you think the New Deal and the British Labor Party 
are simply trivial matters of a few adjustments in the 
status quo. But in the Thirties and Forties that wasn’t 
at all what the liberals said that they were. They said 
that they were much more than that, and indeed if thes 
aren’t much more than just a few trivial adjustments 
then they are hardly worth all this emotion and excite- 
ment. It is mass living which vitiates all these actual 
human relationships today, and it is the state which 
holds together the status quo. Marxism glorifies the 
masses and endorses the state. Anarchism leads back 
to the individual and the community. And this is im- 
practical, but also necessary. And that is a brief defini- 
tion of what is meant by being revolutionary, something 
that is impractical but also necessary. 








Peter Hill, ex-Navy officer, student, Pendle Hill. 

THERE IS NOT ENOUGH EARTH, there 
are not enough people, for the kind of war that has 
been prepared for us. “Instant retaliation”, or “deter- 
rence”, means the moment-by-moment readiness to 
commit the murder or suicide of up to two billion seven 
hundred million of us. The bomb is now a terminal 
bomb. We walked for life. We walked to affirm that 
we share the earth and from it take the means of life. 
Despoiling the earth to refine the means of ending 
human existence is depraved beyond imagining. [ 
believe that it is utterly wrong to injure one little child; 
each bomb test will kill and torture many children, 
perhaps thousands. I love all life; each bomb test 
means that millions of sensate creatures will suffer 
agonies, 


William H. Hinton, writer on the Far East. 

WHAT IMPRESSED ME most about the 
Walk was the response of the people along the way. 
Almost all who saw us were friendly, interested, and 
eager to read our folder, which called for an end to 
nuclear testing. Volunteer fire departments lent their 
buildings, the firemen’s wives made hot coffee for us; a 
postmistress donated enough canned soup to feed the 
whole crowd; an assistant chief of police gave a lame 
man a ride in his squad car. 

When I think of the Walk, a dozen poignant scenes 
flash into view—a farmer in blue overalls with a small 
blond girl on his shoulder stopping for a moment in 
front of the New Brunswick Atomic Energy Commission 
plant gate to talk to the guards and tell them why he 
opposed the tests; a lineman high on a telephone pole. 
“I’d bring one up to you if you weren’t such a long way 
up,” said an eager marcher, holding out a leaflet. “It’s 
a long way where you going, too,” said the lineman, 
two little girls, arms loaded with 
leaflets, running down the line of cars waiting to get out 


wishing us well; 


of a factory gate. A big sign on the gate said “Show 
Your Passes”, but the girls ran down the line anyway 
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COMMENTS ON THE WALK FOR PEACE 


and everyone reached out to take what they had to give 


and smiled. 


I had a feeling that the people were ready for this, 
were worried about the impending Armageddon, very 
worried, and were glad to see that somebody was doing 


something about it. 


I am not a pacifist. I do not think that we can afford 
to leave this movement to pacifists alone. They are 
wonderful people, but there are not enough of them. 
You do not have to be a pacifist to want to stop poi- 
soning the atmosphere, to want to keep strontium 90 
out of the bones of your children, to want peace. The 


alternative is absolute madness. 


Katherine T. Horton, staff, A. F .S. C., Philadelphia 


OUR SON JOE, aged ten, accompanied his 
father and sister on the first day of the Walk for Peace. 
Saturday night, he asked if he might be allowed to go 
the entire way to New York City. Horrified at first, 
his father and I protested that he should not think of 
losing a week from school. “But you always said to put 
first things first”, Joe protested. Then we suggested that 
it was too long a walk for a boy his age. “No, it isn’t”, 
“It’s real important. I thought I 
wanted to be a baseball player, but now I may change 


he said doggedly. 


my mind and go into this kind of work”. 


We decided to let him go along on the second day 
(Sunday), and meanwhile to ask the doctor and his 
Thev 
didn’t leave us a leg to stand on; the doctor said, “Sure 
if he’s foolish enough to want to walk to New York, three 
miles an hour won’t hurt him—let him go.” And his 


school about their attitudes toward the idea. 


school principal said, “I can see some great educational 
values in it, and he can report on it when he gets back.” 
One of the older boys offered to be responsible for him. 


and this clinched it. 


It was a great experience for Joe. He had a child’s 
faith in the technique and a sense that he was partici- 


pating in something which actually might stop war. 
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Martin T. Hutchinson, professor of entomology, 
Rutgers University 


WHY I WALKED: 

Because I believe that American foreign policy must 
be changed at all costs. 

Because I happened to be at the Princeton meeting at 
which the Walk was discussed. 

Because others were doing something bold, and | 
could not let them down. 

Because it would be an adventure to walk to New York. 

WHAT IT MEANT: 

A broadened outlook on peace. Though I still believe 
in the need for world laws and world police, I would 
even more temper these with love and wisdom, and a 
concern for non-violence. 

An increased conviction of the necessity to speak out 
boldly and honestly as conscience dictates. 

A chance to be part of a dedicated small-group effort 
and to come to know people I would never have known 
otherwise. 

The opportunity to see and believe that people are 
basically responsive, and can be brought nearer to a 
personal decision on peace and war. 

The satisfaction of participating in a well-planned, 
inspiring, and thoroughly successful undertaking. 


Honey Knopp, housewife, Norwalk, Conn. 
I THINK THE QUALITY and discipline of 


the group, both physical and spiritual, lent a dignity 
to the Walk that influenced its high degree of acceptance 
It would be interesting to 
study just what kind of mental image our citizenry 


on the part of the public. 


holds of participants who engage in such “radical” 
protests as marches. Hundreds of people may have had 
their images shattered as they observed clean-shirted 
clergymen . . . radiant-faced teenagers . . . and mature 
business people reach out to them with petitions 

Our experiences on the local level were heart-warm- 
ing. One of the best things that happened was the 
emergence from the gray-flannel populace of many 
people of like concerns. Dozens of homes were offered 
to the foot-weary walkers... bed, bath, and breakfast. 
This seemed to be the first opportunity these good 
people had been offered to identify with a wider move- 
ment which could possibly have some effect on stopping 
the bomb tests. Certainly this wide response would in- 
dicate the need for establishing more and definite chan- 
nels through which local people can make themselves 
heard. 

I feel that the Walk’s most penetrating influence may 
never really be known... perhaps just hoped for. Cer- 
tainly there can be no scientific evaluation of the num- 
bers of people who, in one way or another, have been 
stimulated to think, question and reassess ‘their role 
in accepting total destruction. 
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David McReynolds, editorial sec’y, LIBERATION 
THERE IS A DANGER that pacifists will 


misinterpret the meaning of the Walk for Peace. A 
little success, like a little learning, can be a dangerous 
thing. The discussion following the dramatic New 
York demonstration showed that some of us thought 
that all those who took part in the demonstration were 
pacifists, or that the demonstration proved that direct 
action would receive wide support at this time. 

The fact is that we have walked, marched, picketed 
and prayed for years, with very little resulting public 
support. Today, for a variety of reasons, the popular 
mood has changed, and people are concerned about war. 
Most of those walking in New York were not pacifists. 
They responded, not because it was an “action”, but 
because it was something concrete they could do. 

Let us not forget that very few Indians were pacifists 
—most of them supported Gandhi and his handful of 
followers because they had a concrete program that 
non-pacifists as well as pacifists could support. Nor 
were the Negroes of Montgomery pacifists, but they 
responded to a meaningful program of action that dealt 
with the problems they faced directly. 

We pacifists now have the opportunity to provide 
sound leadership to a growing peace movement. Sound 
leadership will involve something more than organizing 
one public demonstration after another. (I am all in 
favor of public demonstrations; my point is that we 
should not limit ourselves to that kind of activity.) 

My second point is that “walking for Peace” can be 
a dead end. The world government movement at one 
time had tremendous support; it collapsed, almost with- 
out leaving a trace, because it did not deal with basic 
problems. Unless we radicals raise the deeper questions 
involved, the growing movement against the testing of 
nuclear weapons can degenerate into a “safe” outlet 
for the concern that people are beginning to show over 
the foreign and domestic policies of the government. 

It is not, after all, the testing that is our basic con- 
cern—it is the idea of the Bomb itself, of war, of the 
kind of society we now have and the kind of society we 
believe we must build if man is to survive in an indus- 
trialized, technological civilization. 

I am not suggesting that every leaflet or poster we put 
out announce a full program of social revolution. I are 
saying that we will be irresponsible if we do not, through 
personal contacts, through the promotion of LIBERATION, 
and through the use of every imaginative method at 
our command, drive home to people the nature of the 
power struggle and the need to press for full dis- 
armament and for profound social change. Pacifists 
who believe that we can achieve disarmament and peace 
without basic social change badly misunderstand the 
nature of war and its relationship to existing social 
structures. 








John Oliver Nelson, professor, Yale Divinity School 


ONE SENSATION as we all started out from 
New Haven Green was that here was an uncoerced group 
all walking in one direction. Anyone heading the other 
way was obviously just not one of us. Seldom at a group 
meeting can such solidarity be symbolized, for there 
are always margins or pockets of dissent. But “can two 
walk together, except they be agreed?” Here is a dram- 
atizing of the fact that all these people, none excepted, 
believe in this cause and do what they do in concerted 
action to demonstrate this. If you believe in this, don’t 
sign a petition, don’t argue: walk. 

Another—and unexpected—realization was that by- 
standers, and particularly the astonished motorists, were 
seeing something really significant and noble in our 
very act of walking. Many seemed more impressed by 
far with this than we were. For to many, the process 
of voluntarily going on foot when you could go by car 
or train seemed itself hopelessly idealistic and note- 
worthy. Like the hitch-hiking lad who turns out to 
have geen going just five hundred yards himself, the 
ordinary citizen today regards walking (except hiking 
or mountain-climbing, which are different) as sheerest 
physical anguish. It is strangely a witness in itself, for 
this car-borne age, merely to walk. When one witness 
along the way proclaimed that the walkers “might be 
making better use of your time”, her companion stoutly 
pointed out, “It’s better for them to put in their time 
this way than in shootin’ other people!” 

Many in the walking column had quietly assimilated 
the lesson provided by the twenty.-even thousand sig- 
nature anti-nuclear-test petition which had been dis- 
regarded and jettisoned in Washington. We saw the 
right of petition itself, direct communication with 
government leaders, denied in what many had already 
done. Thus our walking was itself the petition, our 
taking the time, our handing out leaflets to passersby, 
our seeking to “publicize” (in the fullest meaning of 
the word) our convinced protest. Here too, first and 
last, the solidarity of the walkers, the mutual confidence 
even with strangers alongside us, was a strength and in 
some clear-speaking way a glory among us as we walked. 


Paton Price, theatrical director, New York. 
IT IS GOOD to see pacifists stop talking so 


much and start direct action in the roads and market- 
places. Since I still carry some scars of the fight for 
peace incurred during the last war, may I be permitted 
a word of caution? Now that the Walk for Peace—-which 
sprang from pacifist grass-roots—has proved itself able 
to capture the imagination and reveal the deep yearn- 
ings of the American people, the professional pacifist 
organizations will quickly identify themselves with it 
and seek leadership of it. Their association with the 
Walk for Peace should be welcomed, but any effort on 
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the part of the professional pacifists to take over the 
first major radical pacifist action to secure broad popular 
support since the war should be strongly resisted. 

Those of us who took direct action in support of our 
pacifist principles in the last war found that the estab. 
lished pacifist organizations and the service commit. 
tees of the so-called Peace churches were not capable of 
or really sympathetic to radical pacifist activity. They 
were primarily concerned with preserving their organi- 
zations, their do-good reputations, and determined to 
keep their lines of communications with government 
agencies from being endangered by radical pacifist 
action. Their basic test was not the validity of the 
principle, but whether any given action would endanger 
their other programs whose success they believed to 
depend upon the cooperation and sympathy of govern- 
ment departments. Indeed, there is a great body of 
evidence to support the charge that during the last war 
several pacifist organizations and service committees 
lobbied against, attempted to nullify and undermine, 
and, in some instances, actually betrayed war-objectors 
into the hands of the military in their eagerness to 
carry forward their own brand of pacifism. My only 
amazement now is that I was amazed at the time these 
things were happening because those attitudes and 
actions proceeded naturally from the nature of the 
membership and policies of the established pacifist 
organizations and the committees which implement 
the pacifist leanings of the Peace churches. The com- 
plexion of the organizations are the same today as during 
the last war and it doesn’t matter very much that the 
faces and personnel have changed. 

The record proves beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the traditional pacifist organizations are in no particular 
equipped energetically to promote radical pacifist action 
—which is the only kind of activity that has any real 
meaning in a world rushing toward nuclear war. If 
these organizations are permitted to become involved 
in the direction of the Walk for Peace they will, by 
necessity, water it down so that it will net be offensive 
to the lowest common denominator of their member- 
ship. Keep the direction in the hands of pacifists whose 
lives are committed to radical action, and then no one 
will inquire: “Was that trip necessary?” 

We share in varying degrees the view that grievous wrongs 
were done by certain pacifist organizations during World 
War ITI in connection with the conduct of Civilian Public 
Service and in relation to C. O.’s in prison, and that this 
was the reult, among other things, of a mistaken and ul- 
timately, a corrupt philosophy of the relationship of churches 
and pacifist organizations toward the state and the agencies 
of government. It is, however, impossible to furnish either 
a balanced view of the facts or an adequate statement of the 
issues in a short space, especially in view of the fact that 
many of our readers undoubtedly have no knowledge what- 
ever of the events in question. 

It is a matter for rejoicing that at the present time pacifist 
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organizations and their members are deeply involved in 
highly significant actions like the voyage of the Golden Rule, 
the parallel mission to Moscow and the Walk for Peace, 
However, there is plenty of historical evidence that the 
idealism and spontaneity of movements may be thwarted or 
corrupted by organizational and vested interests. Members 
of the organizations now engaged in the struggle against war 
ought to keep this in mind. The editors. 


Vera Williams, artist, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

I ENJOYED THE WALK. It seems faintly 
improper to enjoy a protest action, but I did and I felt 
that many of the other walkers did too. That might be 
one measure of its success. It had a refreshing spirit of 
mutual aid and tolerance for the variety of people who 
were along—not only for their ideas but for their dis- 
positions as well. There was little of impatience, com- 
petitiveness or a professional organizing attitude (though 
it was well organized). 

Naturally, the Walk did not stop atom bomb testing. 
I do not see how we can measure its effectiveness except 
in the obvious terms of publicity. It got a lot of that. 
What action each of us takes next will tell something 
about its success. 

The following are some questions I had before I went 
on the Walk and some that came to mind along the way. 

Why did the Walk go to the U. N.? I didn’t walk on 
the Jast day because I could not see petitioning so un- 
responsive a body as the U. N. It does not stand to be 
elected; it is not testing atom bombs, and it won’t 
control testing or armaments unless the U. S. A. and/or 
the U. S. S. R. initiate the action in the U. N. 

BUT: if you plan to go to the U. N. and you believe 
it can be made a force for peace, why are you willing to 
walk ninety miles, or part of that, to be more or less 
turned away when you get there? This was not a civil 
disobedience project; but shouldn’t there have been 
more insistence on being received and heard at the U. N., 
even if it involved some civil disobedience? 

Jn our determination not to get involved in side issues, 
were we too confined in our contacts? Why did we not 
have street meetings at lunch or in the evening? Per- 
haps we should have arranged to be near some large 
working place or shopping center or college at lunch or 
in the late afternoon and to have had public discussion. 
In Bridgeport, Darien, Westport, New Rochelle, the 
evening audience consisted of ourselves and like-minded 
people. 

Is a police escort a good thing? I know they took 
care of the traffic aspect of the walk and “they were 
nice to us” (why not?) but I do not think we should 
accept as inevitable that to walk with signs, engage in 
street discussion, however clamorous, and generally speak 
your mind, you need to be protected, authorized, per- 
mitted and escorted. One effect of the Walk should 
have been to stir people to question. Does the presence 
of the police between them and us help this? Also, 
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the same police who were polite to us and unceremonious 
to the rowdy boy outside Westport could easily have 
reversed the situation if we had not been their official 
charges of the moment. 

Was it our “respectability” and association with 
religion which made our way smooth, the press some- 
what kindly and which opened doors for us at night? 
We were a varied group, but we had more than our 
share of ministers, theological students, Quakers. (I 
don’t complain of this. It’s all to their credit since 
they helped organize it and walked. I ask this ungracious 
question because there seemed to be among the walkers 
a certain surprised pleasure that we were so well re- 
ceived, as though they had been misinformed as to the 
difficulties of such a protest.) Are we sure that other 
people, any people (without education, or irreligious, or 
dirty, or whatever variety people come in) would re- 
ceive the same consideration if they chose to protest, 
however right their cause? 

The children are screaming now, the baby is crying, 
the milk has boiled over and I am sitting and sitting 
trying to write about what we do next. I guess the 
truth of the matter is: I don’t know exactly what we do 
next. For myself, I try to act from the understanding 
that protests like the Walk are not enough, though they 
are of value; that we will not be free from bombs, 
weapons, armies, governmental irresponsibility like 
the bomb testing, unjust and stupid economic systems 
that contribute to wars and to all sorts of waste of our- 
selves until we learn to change ourselves and our lives so 
that we actively refuse to cooperate in the evils and 
are satisfied and busy creating other ways. 































NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


THE ECONOMICS OF PEACE : 


THE WALK FOR PEACE has highlighted 
once more the growing concern of common citizens 
about the testing of nuclear bombs. The number of 
people who were active participants was relatively 
small, but numbers do not count in the early stages ot 
any movement; quality is of greater significance. And 
if there is growth of interest in place of apathy or open 
hostility from those who differ, then that can be taken 
as an indication of progress. The ninety-mile walk un- 
dertaken by pacifists was a dramatic gesture, and so is 
the voyage of the Golden, Rule towards the prohibited 
area in the Pacific. It is necessary at this stage to turn 
our attention from the dramatic nature of these acts to 
what they actually signify in regard to more permanent 
measures towards the ensurement of peace in the world. 

In the excitement created by a swift, imaginative act, 
it is well to bear in mind that those who cling to faith in 
war, and are consequently committed to increasing per- 
fection of its instruments, are not necessarily morally 
inferior to their nonviolent opponents. The former 
believe that, where vital national interests are in con- 
flict, war remains the more dependable way for effective 
settlement, after diplomatic means have been exhausted. 
It is on this account that they are helplessly caught up 
in a race for armaments. Advocates of war try to im- 
prove their methods only so as to make it more effective 
and economical. 

The question is, what is the alternative? And it is 
this demand for a positive alternative which forms the 
supreme challenge to those who are committed today to 
a protest against the testing of nuclear bombs. 

Gandhi once posed the question: What can be de- 
fended by nonviolence? His answer was that anything 
that can be gained only by violence cannot be defended 
by nonviolence. Defense in terms of nonviolence, that 
is, by moral persuasion through heroic challenge and the 
acceptance of suffering in the act of opposition to evil, 
is possible only if the thing to be defended was gained 
by moral means. Stolen goods cannot be defended 
against hungry people by any form of moral appeal; 
nor can any goods from whose use others are excluded 
by armed might. 

Gandhi believed in the theory of stewardship. He 
taught that no nation like India (to which he specifically 
addressed himsélf) had the moral right to exclude others 
from the use or benefit of resources which lay within 
her artificially created “national” boundary. He wanted 
India to be free so that she could develop her natural 
and human resources for the enrichment of humanity as 
a whole. The way to achieve this end was for India to 
turn her searchlight inwards. Within India, there are 
differences in wealth and social privileges which have 
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to be rooted out before she can gain sufficient moral 
stature and skill to apply nonviolence to world relations 
Gandhi was quite clear that equality could be brought 
about if “the means of production of the elementary 
necessities of life” are not privately owned, but are 
owned by the masses, either through voluntary com- 
munes or through political representation. 

On another occasion, an interviewer asked Gandhi 
if he hoped to convert by nonviolence supporters of 
nationalism who apparently had been maddened by 
power. He replied that, in all humility, he had to admit 
that such a conversion might never take place. But 
even the hardened and aggressive power-minded never 
act alone. They have to be served by men and women 
who are neither wholly good nor wholly bad. The 
majority of men and women the world over belong to 
that category. Satyagraha, used in nonviolent resistance 
to oppression, can touch their hearts, if not the hearts 
of those who mislead them into a suicidal path. If that 
conversion takes place, the wrong-doers will be isolated. 
This isolation of evil is all that one can hope for in 
the kind of world we presently have. 

Today, when mankind is faced by the severest threat 
of destruction in its history, it has become imperative 
that those who believe in nonviolence not only declare 
that atom bombs should be banned and war abandoned, 
but also devise effective means to settle disputes. 

Nationalism of the kind which believes in the ex- 
clusive sovereign possession of natural resources by 
armed exclusion of the rest of mankind from their use, 
is, in the last analysis, the seed from which war springs 
today. One cannot suddenly switch over to a generous 
feeling of sharing, in equality, with the rest of mankind. 
The idea has to be made familiar, not only by precept 
but also by example. Within each nation, there are 
classes which enjoy privileges from whic others are 
excluded by violence. The preliminary use of non- 
violence can be applied on a world scale. 

The day when peoples will replace exclusive pos-es- 
sion with common sharing of resources may not be as dis- 
tant as many would like to imagine. But the economics of 
peace has to be applied at home before nonviolent 
methods can take the place of war in the broader sphere. 
It is this duty, of preparing the climate of peace, which 
faces those who would align themselves against wat 
today. A dramatic gesture is a good beginning; but 
it cannot be repeated endlessly, for then it ceases to be 
dramatic. The other way, namely, plodding, hard, up- 
hill work to bend men’s minds to the view that all man- 
kind is one human family, is a much harder one. But 
it is the only foundation on which nonviolent defense 
can be safely built. 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER the Suez invasion, 
I went to visit a small Quaker college near the rabbinical 
seminary at which I was a visiting professor. I met there 
a social science professor in a field closely linked with 
international relations. “I blame Israel,” he said, 
when I asked his opinion of the invasion. “Israel is 
trigger-happy. It is that God of war and vengeance of 
the Old Testament they are acting out.” “What about 
England and France?” I asked him. “Well, I don’t 
excuse them,” he replied, “but I blame Israel.” I was 
astonished that a social scientist should take one country 
out of a total context of hostility and counter-hostility 
and judge it according to this caricature of Biblical 
Judaism. A man who was accustomed to weigh judi- 
ciously all aspects of political and economic probleme 
was thus by a simple prejudice able to ignore the dis- 
heartening complexity of the uneasy armistice between 
Israel and the Arab nations, the preparations of Egypt 
to attack Israel, and the “cold war.” 

I suspect that many other men of good will have 
similarly simplified the Israeli-Arab conflict into a 
matter of Israeli aggressiveness. Even among those who 
work for reconcliation of the conflict, I have been sur- 
prised again and again to encounter cither an attitude 
which simply does not take into account the real prob- 
lems that are to be reconciled or one that sees these 
problems from one point of view only, Arab or Israeli, 
or from some pseudo-objective, quasi-universal point 
of view above the conflict. All too often, the word “rec- 
onciliation” becomes associated with a sentimental good 
will that looks away from the very conflict that is to be 
reconciled, or assumes that, with this or that action or 
approach, a tragic situation can be transformed into a 
harmonious one. Genuine reconciliation must begin 
with a fully realistic and fully honest recognition of 
real differences and points of conflict, and it must 
move from this recognition to the task of discovering 
the standpoint from which some real meeting may take 
place, a meeting which will include both points of 
view—the Isracli as well as the Arab, the Arab as well 
as the Israeli. 
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TOWARD 
ARAB - ISRAELI 
RECONCILIATION 


MAURICE FRIEDMAN 


While I was teaching at the seminary, a young woman 
from the Fellowship of Reconciliation came to speak 
to the future rabbis. In the Arab-Israeli conflict too, 
she said, nonviolence could be effective in the same 
manner as in India. It soon became apparent, however, 
that she knew nothing about the actual situation in 
the Mideast on the basis of which she could speak ef- 
fectively with these young men, most of whom were 
deeply distressed by the ring of hostile Arab states 
around Israel that continually reiterate their intention 
of destroying her. Finally, she got the response that 
such abstract advocacy of “reconciliation” deserves: 
“I am entirely in agreement with what you say as an 
ideal,” said one young man. “But the practical demends 
of the present situation make this ideal impossible.” 
Reconciliation as a mere ideal is worthless even as an 
ideal, for it substitutes for the original meaning ‘of the 
term a turning away from the tragic tensions of the 
situation to a point of view which floats above them. 

Almost all proposals for resolution of the Israeli- 
Arab conflict that I have seen, with the exception of 
those of Ichud, the association for Jewish-Arab rap- 
prochement founded by Judah Magnes, have in common 
the failure to recognize the situation from both points 
of view. It is disappointing, though perhaps not sur- 
prising, that Abba Eban, Israel’s ambassador to the 
United Nations, should dismiss the problem of the Arab 
refugees by saying that the Arab nations caused the war, 
that the refugees are the product of the war, and that 
therefore the refugees are an Arab problem. But it is 
both disappointing and surprising that so many inter- 
national pacifists, Christian ministers, and men of good 
will can settle for a unilateral condemnation of Israel or 
seek to impose “peace terms” via the United Nations 
which take no account of Israel’s point of view. The 
more emotional and chauvinistic Zionists in this country 
are often in danger of forgetting that the situation is 
as genuinely two-sided as it is; nor did the Zionists in 
Europe and Palestine adequately heed the warning 
that men like Martin Buber were making in 1921 and 
earlier, that if the Jews in Palestine do not live with 
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the Arabs as well as next to them, they will find them- 
selves living in enmity to them. It is difficult to under- 
stand, on the other hand, how a great philosopher and 
humanist like William Ernest Hocking could have writ- 
ten a series of letters and articles this past year shifting 
the whole burden of guilt for the Arab-Israeli war to 
Israel. It is, of course, incontestable that the immediate 
cause of the Arab-Israeli war was the invasion of Pales- 
tine by the Arab nations, intent on destroying the newly- 
founded state of Israel. The stated purpose of Professor 
Hocking’s letters was to add new facts to the picture ten 
years after the beginning of this war; but his explicit 
conclusion was: “Israe] started the war”! He thus 
substituted a still more unbalanced pro-Arab view for 
the pro-Israel view that he wished to correct. What lL 
particularly regret, as I wrote Professor Hocking him- 
self, is that such “conclusions” as his add to the political 
polarization which makes so difficult any point of view 
which attempts to see both sides. When he wrote me 
subsequently that Abba Eban was replying to what he 
wrote, my predictions as to its polarizing effect were 
well borne out. 


The Guilt ls Ours—and Theirs 


This is not a question of Jew vs. non-Jew. It is a 
question of establishing a genuine third alternative 
to the insistent “either-or’s” that obscure social conflict 
under political abstractions. In terms of the Jewish 
people in America, this means establishing the existence 
of a third position—that of the Ichud—to the Zionist- 
anti-Zionist dichotomy that has dominated the scene 
for fifty years. For ichud is at once Zionist and dedicated 
to the betterment of Jewish-Arab relations. For the 
larger American population, it means a more adequate 
recognition of the situation and point of view of Israel 
as a prerequisite to creative work for reconciliation. 
Last year Clarence Pickett and other prominent “recon- 
cilers” put forward a proposal for peace terms that began 
with rolling Israel’s frontiers back to those of the 1947 
partition plan. Such proposals proceed as if there had 
been no state of Israel for ten years: they ignore the 
fact that Israel is not willing to move to these frontiers 
short of war, and they ignore also the military, political, 
and economic reasons why these frontiers are now im- 
possible for Israel. In contrast to this, Ichud proposes 
mutual consideration of rectification of borders without 
positing an abstract goal that accedes to the demands of 
the Arab nations while dismissing Israel’s position 
altogether. 

“The guilt is ours,” wrote the Israeli M. Stein in 
the article by that title in the January, 1957 issue of 
LIBERATION. Even apart from the fact that Mr. Stein 
seemed to be writing from some quasi-Marxist party line 
rather than dealing with the concrete situation of his 
country, one has to say that it is simply not so. Ichud 
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was the first to protest against Israel’s punitive raids 
and to denounce the idea of a “preventive war”; it 
has fought for years to persuade the government of 
Israel to accept back many of the Arab refugees and to 
compensate others; it has protested the many restrictions 
on the legal and civil rights of Arabs in Israel. But 
because Ichud is genuinely interested in reconciliation, 
it cannot simply say, “the guilt is ours.” It is not Israel's 
alone, and no right-thinking and even mildly unbiased 
person could say it is. That LiperatTion should print 
this piece, coupled with a mild chiding of Israel by a 
Jewish pacifist and nothing on the other side, seemed 
to me one more example of the ineffective approach to 
reconciliation of which I have been speaking. As chair- 
man of the American Friends of Ichud, and under the 
instructions of its Executive Committee, I wrote to 
LIBERATION in protest. I am pleased that LIBERATION has 
responded by inviting me to write an article stating 
more adequately the Zionist point of view. What is 
needed, however, is to see both points of view at once. 


What I mean by the contrast between false and true 
reconciliation is perhaps best exemplified by a state- 
ment that Gandhi published in his paper Herijan in 
December, 1938 and Martin Buber’s open letter replying 
to it. Gandhi advised the Jews in Germany to use satya- 
graha, or nonviolent direct action. He showed no aware- 
ness that the situation in Germany was radically dif- 
ferent from that of South Africa, and that, consequently, 
organized action would have been impossible and martyr 
dom an anonymous, impersonal fact, without political 
effectiveness. Gandhi went on to criticize the Jews for 
settling in Arab Palestine and said that they should 
bear Palestine in their hearts as an ideal only. Buber 
replied by pointing out that Palestine, like Mother 
India, is an ideal precisely because it is a reality. The 
Jews cannot be responsible without experiencing from 
the side of the Arabs, with disciplined imagining, what 
it means for the Jews to have settled in Palestine, but 
neither can they give up their claim: 

Decisive for us is not the promise of the Land but tlie 
command, the fulfillment of which is bound up with 
the land, with the existence of a free Jewish community 
in this country... Our entry into this land was in 
the consciousness of a mission from above to set up a 
just way of life: . . . communal ownership of the land, 
guarantee of the independence of each individual, 
mutual help ... We went into exile with our task un- 
performed, but the command remained with us, and 
it has become more urgent than ever. We need our 
own soil in order to fulfil it; we need the freedom of 
ordering our own life... It may not be that the soil 
and the freedom for fulfillment be denied us.* 


Buber does not content himself with placing the 


* Martin Buber, Pointing the Way: Collected Essays, edited 
and translated by Maurice Friedman (Harper’s, 1957), 
“A Letter to Gandhi,” p. 142f. 
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claim of the Jews in opposition to Gandhi’s statement 
that Palestine belongs to the Arabs and that it is “wrong 
and inhuman to impose the Jews on the Arabs.” He 
also goes on to recognize the validity and full serious- 
ness of the Arab claim and reaffirms once again what has 
been the essence of his essays on Zionism over a period 
of fifty years—the teaching that Zion must be built 
with justice. This is the necessary first step toward 
reconciliation—the recognition of the real claims, the 
real differences of interest, of each side. The second 
step is the realistic recognition of the difficulties of 
reconciling these claims, between which no objective 
arbitration is possible, and the third is seeking new and 
creative ways of reconciliation. “I belong to a group 
of people,” continues Buber in his Letter to Gandhi, 
“who, from the time when Britain conquered Palestine. 
have not ceased to strive for the concluding of genuine 
peace between Jew and Arab.” 
By a genuine peace we inferred and still infer that 
both peoples should together develop the land without 
the one imposing its will on the other... We were 
well aware, and still are, that in this unusual—yes, 
unexampled—case, it is a question of seeking new ways 
of understanding and cordial agreement between the 
two nations... We considered it a fundamental point 
that in this case two vital claims are opposed to each 
other, two claims of a different nature and a different 
origin, which cannot be pitted one against the othcr, 
and between which no objective decision can be made as 
to which is just or unjust. We considered and stiil 
consider it our duty to understand and to honor the 
claim which is opposed to ours and to endeavor to 
reconcile both claims... Where there is faith and love, 
a solution may be found even to what appears to be a 
tragic contradiction.** 

Since Buber wrote these words in 1939, the tragedy 
of the contradiction has been increasingly borne in on 
us, the possibilities of reconciliation have grown fewer 
and fewer. Yet reconciliation there must be, and Ichud 
has never ceased, in each new situation, to discover and 
proclaim what concrete steps might be taken toward 
some melioration of the situation, some first step 
toward communication, some laying of the ground for 
future cooperation. Ichud is not a political party but a 
voice, a voice, unfortunately, without a counterpart in 
any of the Arab countries. Ichud has never been power- 
ful, nor have its members been many. Yet it is a voice 
that is listened to. The political parties of Israel, with 
the exception of Mapai, have taken up Ichud’s positien 
with the formation of the Jewish-Arab League for Peace 
and Equality and the publication of the related journal 
New Outlook. Ner (“Light”), the little Hebrew-English 
magazine of Ichud, is read not only by the leaders of all 
parties in Israel, but also by many Arab leaders as well. 
Israel’s Prime Minister, Ben-Gurion, recently spent 
two hours with Martin Buber, Ernst Simon, and Simon 





** Thid., p. 14388. 
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Shereshevski—the three foremost leaders of Ichud—to 
learn in detail their proposals concerning Arab refugees 
and the treatment of Arab citizens in Israel. Ichud pro- 
poses an “active neutralism” which begins by calling on - 
all nations of the world, East and West, to join in ex- 
ploring ways and means for the solution of the problem 
of the Arab refugees. 
We propose that the Israeli Government should make 
a solemn declaration that it is prepared to ailow the 
return to its territory of Arab refugees—withovt fixing 
any definite figure—and to pay compensations under 
the condition that all the interested parties (the Arab 
states, the refugees, the U. N. and the great powers) 
will cooperate with Israel in the discussion and the ex- 
ecution of plans for the resettlement of refugees in 
Israel and the Arab states. 


It is important that Ichud’s point of view become 
known in America, for through it we can establish a 
genuine third position to pro-Israel and anti-Israel, 
Zionist and anti-Zionist. To this end, a group of us have 
formed the American Friends of Ichud to publicize 
Ichud’s approach in the United States and to help Ichud 
in its work in Israel. We are fortunate in having on our 
National Advisory Board men like Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Roger Baldwin, Norman Thomas, Horace Kallen, Will 
Herberg, Hans Kohn, Erich Fromm, and Louis Hoskins. 
We are opposed to chauvinism and militaristic national- 
ism, but we do not deny the claim of Zionism and we 
begin with the recognition of the continued existence 
of Israel as a practical fact and a moral right. Here in 
Ichud, in my opinion, is an approach that points the 
way toward true reconciliation—a reconciliation which 
will come, if at all, only on the soil of tragic opposition. 
We cannot cease to work for it. 





A SIGN ON CONFORMITY SQUARE 


“Tame lions”. 

It is the order of the toothless day. 
Small power to the tamers. 

The shameful truth is 

The lions do it to themselves. 


0 


ORGANIZATION MAN 


Bank account grown, 

Duo-tone telephone, 

A mind of one’s— 

Well, you can’t have everything. 


Eve Merriam 
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NOT SO LONG AGO 


A. J. MUSTE 


Autobiography: Part 10 


The Attempt to Build a Union 


THE TWO YEARS OR SO that followed 
the termination of the Lawrence textile strike in May, 
1919 actually marked a continuation of that struggle and 
further wrestling with the problems which it raised. 
I have. mentioned that while the strike was still on, 
textile workers froni Lawrence, Paterson, Passaic, New 
York (silk weavers), Brooklyn (knit-goods werkers) 
and a couple of lesser centers met in convention and or- 
ganized the Amalgamated Textile Workers of America. It 
was not affiliated with the A. F. of L., which recognized 
only one union in any trade or industry. In this field the 
A.F.L. union was the United Textile Workers of America. 
which in practice limited itself to skilled workers, and 
which had given no help to the Lawrence workers in 
their desperate struggle. Neither was the A. T. W. of A. 
connected with any other union. However, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, under the pres- 
idency of Sidney Hillman, gave considerable assistance. 

Hillman was then a very young man. Helped in part 
by the stimulus to the manufacture of clothing supplied 
by the War, the A. C. W. of A. had gained some notable 
victories and achieved a solid organization, which was 
never afterwards to be seriously shaken, and which has 
long been what might be called one of the showpieces 
of the American labor movement. The A. C. W. of A. 
stood for a militant industrial unionism, and had a 
sccialist or revolutionary vision and ultimate objective. 
Its Italian and Jewish leaders had behind them youthful 
experiences in the socialist and labor movements of 
Poland, Russia, Italy, and other countries, and were 
convinced that capitalism could not really solve the 
problems of the working people. At the same time. 
believing in the need for political action, they rejected 
the out-and-out syndicalism for which the Industrial 
Workers of the World (I. W. W.) had stood. The 
A. C. W. of A. leaders, while believing that political 
and economic (or labor union) action were both in- 
dispensable parts of an effective working class move- 
ment, nevertheless held that each arm of the movement 
had its own function and should develop according to 
its own genius or character. Accordingly, from the very 
beginning, the A. C. W. of A. sought to give order and 
stability to the relationship between union and manage- 
ment, and introduced innovations, such as providing 
full-time “impartial chairmen” for the clothing trade. 

The Amalgamated Textile Workers of America had, 
almost completely, the outlook, approach and method- 
ology of the A. C. W. of A. Hillman cherished the idea 
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that some day there might be a union which would em. 
brace all workers who made clothing, starting back 
in the textile plants, and encouraged our infant organiza. 
tion partly because it might some day fit into that pat. 
tern. He was, however, shrewd and far-sighted and did 
not want to jeopardize the union of clothing workers 
by being tied in with textile workers until it had been 
demonstrated that a viable and stable union of the latter 
was a possibility. 

The two years and a quarter that I served as general 
secretary of the A. T. W. of A. were made up of week 
after week of unremitting, desperate effort to establish 
a beachhead (as we would now phrase it,) of unionisiv 
in a chaotic industry during a period of social ferment. 
postwar economic crisis and anti-labor hysteria. 

I do not recall] a week when there was not a strike on 
somewhere in our union, which before long embraced 
locals as far west as Chicago and in neighboring towns 
in Southern Wisconsin. There was no strike without 
labor spies; no strike in which we did not encounter 
arbitrary, and usually violent, conduct on the part of 
the police; no strike, hardly even a union meeting in 
those days, where raids by Attorney General Palmer’s 
men were not carried out or at least threatened. One 
of the results was that idealistic and courageous young 
men were attracted to the A. T. W. of A., and served as 
organizers and strike leaders for a bare subsistence. 
A good many of them, I recall, as I check over the list, 
certainly had that “lean and hungry look.” 

One of them was Evan W. Thomas, who headed 
activity in Paterson, then the country’s leading silk 
center, for about a year. Evan had been imprisoned and 
tortured as a conscientious objector during the war. 
The Paterson city jail was a pleasant place compared to 
Leavenworth, and naturally held no terrors for him. 
After Evan left the union post, he worked his way across 
the whole of the United States for a year or more, 
gaining firsthand experience of conditions in many 
industries and among hoboes. It was not until later 
that he became an M. D. Along about 1937, we were 
again in close contact with each other, in the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, and to a greater extent in the 
War Resisters League. During a considerable part of 
the time from 1937 to 1952, Evan was also our family 
physician. The fact that he did much to make life com- 
fortable and happy during those years for my wife Anne. 
and that she had as deep an affection for him as I have. 
is not least among the reasons which endear him to me. 
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No intellectual or pacifist seeking an outlet for ideal- 
ism, but a worker in the mills at Rockville, Connecticut, 
was James Dick, the mainstay of the A. 'T. W. of A. local 
there, as long as there was one, and after an interval 
during which no union could be maintained, a mainstay 
of the United Textile Workers organization. Jimmy 
Dick and his family subsequently lived at Brookwood 
Labor College for a number of years, where Jimmy was 
superintendent of grounds and buildings. In my life I 
have encountered many men and women like him, who 
have spent most of their lives as wage earners, have 
comparatively little formal education, but who had 
clear heads and intellectual interests, who constantly 
risked their jobs for the sake of the union, gave endless 
hours of voluntary labor to the cause, displayed good 
judgment and common sense, were utterly dependable 
in difficult times, and did not consider themselves “any 
great shakes”. 

Free Speech in Passaic 

One afternoon in the Summer of 1920, one of our 
organizers in Passaic telephoned the national office iu 
New York to say that a strike was brewing in the big 
Forstmann Woolen Mills, that there would be a meeting 
of union members after work at five-thirty, and that 1 
should be there. What followed was typical of most of 
our union meetings in those days. 

A good-sized hall was filled with workers when I ar- 
rived and started to speak about what to do in case a 
strike seemed necessary. Two burly policemen stood 
at the end of the middle aisle in the back. How many 
detectives and labor spies there may have been, no one 
knows. I had spoken only three or four minutes when 
the two policemen plodded down the aisle and planted 
themselves in front of me. One of them said: “Orders 
is you can’t speak here”—meaning in Passaic. I asked 
whether this meant that if I went on talking they would 
arrest me. They indicated, a bit hesitantly, that it did. 
I asked if they would permit me to explain this to the 
audience. They were nonplussed at this, said “O. K.”, 
and took their stand some distance away. 

I launched into a discourse on civil liberties, on how 
wrong it was to interfere with meetings such as this, and 
then eased into further talk about the conduct of a pos- 
tible strike. After some moments, the police advanced 
again and repeated: “Orders is you can’t speak”. I 
asked a little more specifically if this meant that unless 
I stopped talking they would physically force me to stop 
if I did not submit to arrest. This proved to be a problem 
about which they had no “orders is”, so after a moment's 
hesitation, they said they’d have to phone the chief. 

I was very certain that under the conditions which 
then prevailed, they would come back with definite 
orders to arrest me at once. I talked fast in order to get 
in all the necessary instructions and answer questions 
raised by the workers, who were thoroughly enjoying 
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the situation. The policemen did return with a clear 
answer to the question I had raised, and escorted me 
into the patrol wagon, which had been waiting outside 
all the time. 

The final evidence of the arbitrariness and illegality 
of the whole business came when I was ushered into the 
office of Captain Turner, chief of police, at city hall. 
He politely bade me sit down. Then he looked at me 
for a moment and said: “Now that I’ve got you here, 
I don’t know what to do with you.” It seemed that the 
commissioner was out for the evening and the Captain 
did not want to get involved in any unforeseeable dif- 
ficulties. 

It happened that I had planned to go on to Paterson 
for a union meeting after the meeting in Passaic. I sug- 
gested to Captain Turner that he just let me go to Pater- 
son—on the same kind of mission for which I had come 
to Passaic. He at once agreed, and proposed that I stop 
in Passaic on the way back! But I explained that I had 
a wife and a couple of children in New York who lived 
a rather hectic life and would be nervous if I didn’t 
get home until the middle of the night or not at all. 
With that, Captain Turner yielded still further and 
agreed that I should go home after the Paterson meeting 
and that he would let me know whether or not I was 
wanted back at all. To this I demurred, stating that it 
was necessary that I have a clear understanding as to 
whether union meetings and organizers could be arbi- 
trarily interfered with at the whim of the police and 
the employers. When I went back to the Passaic city 
hall two days later, I was informed that there was no 
charge against me, but neither was there any assurance 
that I would not be interfered with the next time I came 
to town. 

Not long afterward in Paterson there was a silk strike. 
Norman Thomas came out to join the picket line when 
the police tried to make picketing impossible. Before 
long Norman, Evan, myself, and most of the local leaders 
were in jail. We spent a number of hours in stimulating, 
and sometimes hilarious, discussion before being bailed 
out. When we appeared in court a few days later, the 
charge against us was again dismissed after the damage 
of interference with the strike and intimidation of the 
workers had been done. 


During the same period, in an effort to arouse public 
opinion against this treatment, a civil-liberties meeting 
was held in Passaic, with Norman Thomas as the fea- 
tured speaker, as, to his undying credit, he has been so 
many times on similar occasions. A few minutes after 
the meeting got under day, as Norman was reading the 
Declaration of Independence, the lights went out. The 
police were responsible. Somebody—Norman himself 
like as not—remarked that consigning the Declaration 
of Independence to outer darkness was just what was 
happening in Passaic. In the midst of such conditions, 
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accompanied by a serious depression, the effort to estab- 
lish that beachhead of unionism in the textile industry 
had only the most meagre and precarious success, So 
far as Lawrence itself is concerned, nine months or so 
after the termination of the historic strike, the mills 
closed down completely for lack of orders. It was months 
—I have not checked how many—before they opened up 
again at all. It was still longer before they were operat- 
ing at anything like full capacity. When small numbers 
of people were taken back as work was painfully re- 
sumed, the mill managers took care that there would not 
be among them a single person who had been active in 
the strike and in the union afterward. Some years later, 
the attempt to build a union had to begin again from 
scratch—except for the memory of a heroic struggle. 
which inspired young workers to try in 1924 and later 
what their older brothers or parents had done in 1919. 


Red International of Labor Unions 

One other episode of the A. T. W. of A. history during 
my time as general secretary deserves mention. We were 
one of the American unions invited to send delegates 
or official observers to Moscow to constitute what was 
later to be known as the Red International of Labor 
Unions. This was during the chaotic formative period of 
the Communist movement in this country when various 
groups were involved. It was, and is, my impression 





that probably two of the seven members of our national 
executive committee were members of one or other of 
these groups. They did not press for favorable action on 
the invitation. I am sure that if I had recommended 
such action it would have been adopted, and as the 
general secretary, I would have been the delegate, 
Though it was then not altogether clear what the pro. 
posed meeting was to do, I was opposed to our patticipa. 
tion. When a couple of years later the R. I. L. U. was 
under way and William Z. Foster was urging American 
unionists to affiliate or cooperate with it, | was opposed. 
This may be the first instance of my “long collaboration” 
with Communists and Communist fronts, which J. Edgar 
Hoover has in his records. 
One of the reasons why I felt it inadvisable to send 
a delegate to Moscow was simply that since we had not 
been able to build a viable organization at home, why 
pretend we had any title to a role in building any kind 
of world organization? Maneuvering with what 
amounted to paper organizations (a practice to which 
Communists have regrettably been addicted) always 
reminds me of the fact that one of the very first unions 
in British labor history, which had only a handful of 
members even there, was known as the Grand National 
Consolidated Union of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
World. 
To be continued in next issue, 











A PACIFIST REVIVAL ? 


continued from page 3 
will lose out in the inner struggle. 

The realism of pacifism is that it 
offers a means by which the inner 
struggle can be won. Part of the con- 
temporary crisis is a loss of faith in 
the power of ideals. Totalitarianisiw 
and militarism feed on this loss of 
faith. Stalinist Communism created 
a facade of idealism behind which 
ruthless and cynical power struggles 
took place. The behavor of millions 
of people all over the world indicated 
that they would rather have the 
facade of the idealism than have 
nothing at all. The Western world 
has also had its facade of idealism, 
often less dynamic and less attractive. 
As these facades wear thin, the 
craving for genuine moral leader- 
ship grows. 

The pacifist proposal is that a 
gamble be taken in the inner strug- 
gle. The gamble would be a decisive 
and unmistakable step out of the 
vicious circle of the power struggle 
and in the direction of peace, such 
a step, for example, as the beginning 
of unilateral disarmament. What, 
in their own terms, should really be 
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keeping American political leaders 
awake at night is the fear that the 
Russians will do this first. (Fear 
that the Russians would get the up- 
per hand in the propaganda battle 
must have grown to tremendous 
proportions when the Russian an- 
nouncement of the suspension of 
nuclear tests was imminent. But 
foolishly, the Russians attached con- 
ditions and equivocations which de- 
stroyed the meaning of their action. 


Far from being an abject surrender 
to totalitarianism, pacifism is the 
best weapon by which totalitarianism 
cau be overcome, because pacifism 
would unleash the tremendous power 
of the desire for peace on the side of 
the forces of freedom of the world, 
wherever those forces exist. It is 
militarism which is unrealistic, be- 
cause it has misjudged the true nature 
of the struggle. Totalitarianism is 
a disease, a monster in the minds of 
men. It can only be overcome by a 
great ideal restoring faith and hope. 
This victory has to take place where 
the conflict really is—in the minds o! 
men. 


A step of moral leadership of this 
sort might also go a long way to 


transform the character of American 
life itself. It might release force: 
which could overcome the greedy 
and corrupt commercialism which 
dominates so much of the way we 
live. A new spirit is needed througl- 
out the fabric of our social and eco- 
nomic life, and it is hard to see 
where it will come from, if not from 
American assumption of moral lead: 
ership for peace. 

The modern world is the prey of 
vast collective delusions which are 
fastened on the minds of men. It is 
these psychological and __ spiritual 
forces that we have to wrestle with, 
particularly in trying to bring about 
genuine outer changes. Theologians 
tell us that St. Paul was referring to 
these vast spiritual forces when 
he spoke of the “principalities”, 
“powers” and “rulers of the darkness 
of the world.” Bearing this meaning 
in mind, our leaders might well take 
to heart Paul’s very “realistic” words 
in trying to understand the nature 
of the struggle in the modern world: 
“For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
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The Happy Warriors 


Menlo Park, California 


I want to tell you how delighted I was on seeing the 
articles by Jeannette Rankin and Edmund Wilson in 
the March issue ... It is material I would never expect to 
see in the liberal weeklies or The Reporter or The New 
Leader, and only an outside chance that it might show 
up in Anvil or Dissent. But this is whut is going to have 
to be done and in increasing volume if we are going to 
make any headway against the permanent establishment 
of a form of military socialism in this country which 
will be our No. 1 export to the rest of the planet. 

As I see it, the main task of any anti-militarist or 
pacifist work today must be that of thoroughly de- 
bunking World War II, Unless we do, there is little 
hope of making headway against the new war brewing. 
The liberal left quarterbacked the last big bloodbath, 
after swallowing whole two decades of Russian foreign 
policy under the delusion that it was internationcl 
Marxist socialism. They were so completely bamboozled 
that a goodly part of it remains so to this day. A sub- 
stantial part of the anti-war liberal left of 1939-41 is now 
deeply entrenched in the rightist column; vide Frank 
Hanighen, of Human Events, John T. Flynn, James 
Burnham and several others. A sizeable bunch of others 
lie along-side: Sidney Hook, William Henry Chamber- 
lin, John Chamberlain and a battalion. of others I can 
name. But these liberals turned right have done more 
to debunk World War II than all the liberal flock re- 
mained loyal combined; this latter have not been able 
to divest themselves of their idolatrous relationship to 
Franklin Roosevelt, and may never do so, as the efforts 
to canonize him today seem to indicate. But I propose 
that unless a divorce from the liberal left delusion on 
the war takes place on a wide front, publications like 
LIBERATION and Peace News and the Pendle Hill pam- 
phlets might just as well be printed in invisible ink and 
the whole apparatus of anti-war societies might as well 
convert to agencies advertising the desirable qualities 
of lead underclothing. They do not have to divest them- 
selves of any aspirations to domestic reform to do so; 
as Edmund Wilson so honestly points out, going to war 
was a treacherous betrayal of domestic reform in this 
country, and not a single piece of significant reform 
legislation has been added to this country’s statutcs 
for over twenty years. The reform movement has beer 
paralyzed this long because of the freezing of itself to 
the political chariot of Mr. Roosevelt’s group, and the 
necessity of defending the imbecilities and idiocies of 
the whole war drive and its aftermath. The route chosen 
was that of dissolving the domestic problem into a world 
problem, perhaps under the delusion that if it was not 
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capable of solution on a small scale, it would be on a 
larger one... 

It takes two to make a fight or a war, and the op- 
ponents of Hitler and Mussolini are just as responsible — 
for what happened as they are. Unless a serious at- 
tempt is made to establish that they had some virtue on 
their side, that their advances and those of Japan in 
the interest of peace were at least partially genuine, and 
that the pious Anglo-Franco-Russo-American protesta- 
tions had large elements of dishonesty, then it is no use 
trying to argue today that we can have peace today by 
attempting negotiation in good faith. If it was not pos- 
sible then, it is certainly not possible today. 

But demolishing this two-valued good-guy, bad-guy 
stuff may take a long while. Since we spent so long 
establishing it, it may take as long disentangling owr- 
selves from it. But it must be done sometime by some- 
body, or we might as well forget the hope of preventing 
a planetary barbecue. .. 


The foreign policy of the whole world has been based 
on, maintaining to the letter the pipe dreams which were 
dispensed to the world publics as the reason for the 
1939 and 1941 apocalypses. The world foreign offices 
just want to start at different times and stress different 
aspects. The “free world” still keeps 1 few Nazis locked 
up, still supports histories which yell with pride of our 
days of wedlock with the Reds, but insist that knavery 
was a late season defection in the line of their gallant 
East European ally. The Communists chomp their jaws 
over the dirty Germans, yet strive mightily to climb into 
bed with them now and incorporate all manner of ex- 
Nazis in the new Red order, and use them by the gross 
in their projects. We pushed a race war against the Japa- 
nese, reduced them on, the scale of evolution below 
insects, and since 1946-7-8-9 have been glamorizing ana 
humanizing them via all manner of public media, with 
great profit. We demolished both Germany and Japan 
for their threat to Russia, and now beseech them to put 
on their bucklers etc. again and go forth to do once more 
the things which we just hanged a whole passel of their 
late leaders for doing in the recent past. 

The group which can do the revisionist job shivers in 
the corner and remains as quiet as an cyster, and smears 
all attempts to do so as hate-Roosevelt stuff. In, a cen- 
tury they may wake up to the fact that they may have 
a few reasons for doing so. No “reactionary” ever 
strangled reform in America as effectively as FDR and 
his war machine. Their basic legacy has been adopted 
and pushed a little further by the inheritors since 1945. 
But I want to re-emphasize that there is absolutely no 
hope for the anti-militarist-pacifist in, the future as long 
as he clings to the noble people’s war tripe of World 
War II. Either this one was no better, and maybe worse, 
than, the others, or those in the future are not only 
reasonable but desirable. James J. Martin 
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B Call to... A WALK FOR PEACE 





to the 
White House 


We invite you to join us in a Walk for Peace to 
appeal to men everywhere to oppose the nuclear 
weapons tests now going on in the Pacific and to 
work for the abolition of the testing, production and MAY 24 to JUNE 1 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons by all nations. 

We will join with the crew of the Golden Rule and 
with the growing groundswell of world opinion in 
urging nations to take this vital first action toward 
universal disarmament. 

We will walk for peace because we feel that we 
must challenge the U. S. A., the U. S. S. R. and Great 
Britain to stop endangering the health and survival 
of present and future generations, and because we 
feel that nations and people everywhere should purge Memorial Day Weekend 
themselves of reliance upon violence and should 


Leaving Wilmington, Del., May 24 


Leaving Winchester, Va., May 26 


Rallying outside & in Washington 


begin to explore non-violent ways of solving conflict. 


For further information, write COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


WALK FOR PEACE COMMITTEE American Friend’ Service Committee 


5 Beekman Street, Room 825; BEekman 3-0462 NEW YORK Middle Atlantic, New England, & Southwest Regions 
Catholic Worker 


, ‘ Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Chairman, A. J. Muste Treasurer, Robert Gilmore Sensiiatess 


Vice chairman, Orlie Pell Secretary, Albert Uhrie War Resisters League 
Chrmn Exec. Comm. Dave Dellinger Women’s International League for Peace and Freedem 
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